GOETHE   AS   LYRIC   POET
quantity, are the result. Connected with it is the method of
accretion by which many of his longer works proceeded slowly
to their completion. They grew by a series of inspirations. In
other cases works sketched were abandoned, the most notable
being the plans for a number of dramas. Goethe's dilatoriness in
composition was not the application of the craftsman polishing
and refining his form; it was that of a poet who desired to force
nothing, but waited on a subconscious maturing of his poetic
ideas. This was carried to the point of being careless as to whether
they matured or not; and it involves also a certain failure to
respond to the architecture of the larger forms. The dictum about
his works as "fragments of a great confession" is usually interpre-
ted with an emphasis on the word' * confession", which seems most
natural in the context. But the word "fragments" has its subter-
ranean meanings, for the running confession, as we have analysed
it, involves beginnings and endings conterminous only with his
starting to write and his death; so that a profound tendency in
all his writing was in fact towards the fragment as something
that is merely an interrupted section of a continuous whole.
At the same time Goethe had a remarkable sense of formal
values, which he developed through study of,classical poetry and
art amidst the landscape, climate, and culture of a classical country.
One is in consequence aware of conflicting forces in his work.
There is an odd contrast, for instance, between his immense
technical resources and a very frequent unevenness of quality,
which can be most disturbing in poems that are otherwise im-
portant, as in the careless rhyming of the final lines of Faust II,
or in some lines of the famous \3nvorte. Goethe studied techniques
and forms most deliberately at certain periods. But he had
virtuosity without the virtuoso's temperament; he could be the
poet with the most conscious control of his means, without be-
coming thereby an example of that type of poet. Finally, the first
law of his manner was, without doubt, the natural lyric outburst.
In accordance with it he could write poems whose perfection
resides in their spontaneity, like the Strassburg lyrics. But he
could also produce pieces like Euphrosyne, whose perfection lies
in their art. Yet again he could write poems, like Vollmondnacht,
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